Local Education Authorities in fifty years have transformed the legacy
of the nineteenth century. The supreme need of the moment is to level up
their standards of performance and possibly reduce their numbers. The resist-
ance to centralised control is as strong to-day as ever, but if Authorities are to
retain local support and enthusiasm and also to act with efficiency, their areas
must be revised and their obligations increased, so that every child between
the age of two and sixteen, and every aspect of child life, including entrance
to employment and so-called juvenile delinquency, is part of their appointed
responsibility. It may be necessary to place technical, adult and University
education on the level of regional and national administration; indeed there
are movements at present in that direction* But there is no office with more
responsible and creative functions attaching to it than that of Director of
Education. Its dignity and opportunities must be jealously safeguarded,

THE EARLY YEARS

IF Robert Owen was the pioneer of nursery schools, the names of Rachel
and Margaret McMillan will always be honoured as the first modern prac-
titioners* Education is compulsory from the age of five, but when war broke
out there were 9,000 little children between the ages of two and five happily
growing up, playing and learning formative habits in over a hundred nursery
schools, half of them the work of devoted voluntary effort and half provided
by local authorities, who for twenty years have had full authority to provide
them. In addition there are about 170,000 young children in nursery classes,
which are attached to infant or junior schools.

The main features of this early education are the open-air class rooms,
the careful feeding which includes a well-balanced mid-day meal, the free
movement, the talking and singing, the gaily coloured furniture, pictures and
playthings, and the afternoon sleep under the watchful eye of a fully-trained
nursery school teacher. Though most of these schools take care of the poorer
child, it should be made clear that this is basic and genuine education and an
integral part of a carefully devised system. Even in the infant state, between
the years five to seven, no regular lessons occur* The children express them-
selves through speech, games, drawing, handwork and dramatic performances.
At Bradford the nursery stage runs on to the age of seven,

Once again the War has given impetus to an educational movement.
Where mothers have been taken into factory work or where the pressure of
little children in foster homes is too great, the provision of more nursery centres
has become an urgent necessity* Of course, a war-time-nursery cannot be
planned with all the care of a pre-war nursery school, but prefabricated buil-
dings have been set up in some places and Civil Defence workers in their spare
time are making the miniature furniture and educational toys to meet the
emergency* American generosity and English organization were never put ,to
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